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amendments with a view to taking the teeth out of the Bill and
opposed it during the first two readings. Even at the third reading,
he spoke against it, but remained neutral when the voting came.
That was in keeping with the assurance he had given to Sinha that
he would not vote against it. Phero2eshah did not like even this
qualified support and subsequent events were to vindicate the
soundness of his judgment.
To resume our story of the events that led up to the Reforms,
people were losing their faith in a Secretary of State who had
inbibed his political philosophy from some of the greatest minds of
the age, but who did not seem to differ very greatly in his methods
from a sun-dried bureaucrat. The 'anger of the impatient idealist*
did not appear, however, to move the philosophic Radical. In an
admkable article contributed to the columns of India, Sir William
Wedderburn pleaded for patience and forbearance. As Mr. Morley
observed in a letter to him, it was " the first frank plea for giving me
a chance that has yet come from the camp of the reformers either
there or here." But with repression on one side, and a much-diluted
dose of reforms on the other, the voice of reason had not much
chance of being heard.
The original proposals were subjected to a great deal of useful
and intelligent criticism. The Bombay Presidency Association sent in
February 1908, a weighty and dignified representation drafted by
Pherozeshah himself, analysing some of the reactionary features
of the scheme before the country, viz., the creation of Advisory
Councils, the narrowness of the franchise in the Legislative Councils,
the maintenance of official majorities and the denial of any share in
the executive government of the country. If the Government of
India really wanted to know the better mind of the country, they
had ample material in this as well as numbers of other representa-
tions which reached them from all parts of the country. At the other
end, the Secretary of State put himself in constant touch with the
best exponents of the Indian point of view. The indefatigable
Gokhale, the sagacious Wedderburn, and that noble statesman who
was the first to breathe into India the impulse of freedom, the
venerable Lord Ripon, were always at his elbow. Mr. Morley him-
self, though cautious and conservative at times, was resolute and